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FROM EDUCATION, AS THE LEADING CAUSE, 
THE PUBLIC CHARACTER ITS COLOUR DKAWS ; 
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An Account of the liberation of Mrs. Spencer 
SmitH (sister-in-law to the celebrated Sir Sid- 
ney Smith) from the hands of the French Po- 
lice, and of her subsequent flight, Sc. 

(From SaLvo’s TRAVELS.) 

THE Marquisde Salvo gives a very interest- 
ing detail of the severities exercised towards 
this unfortunate lady, by orders of the French 
government, to whom the lady became an object 
of suspicion “ from her affinity to Sir Sidney 
Smith,” and a belief that she might have cor- 
responded with the English. We are compel- 
led to present our readers with a concise ac- 


. a instead of pursuing this narrative thro’- | 


tin the Marquis’ own style. 


This lady, having left England and Germany | 


in consequence of ill health, retired to Venice; 
at which place the Marquis was first introduced 
to her acquaintance. Here she remained for 
some time under the protection of “ the word 
of honor” of Gen. Lauriston, which was after- 
wards perfidiously broken, and secret orders 
given, in May 1806,by the lrench gowernireint; 
to to have her conveyed to, and imprisoned in 
the fortress of Valenciennes. ‘The following 
extract is in the words of the Marquis himself: 

«“ This arrest of her person roused the curi- 
osity of the Venetians ; and on its being men- 
tioned in several French circles, the real desti- 
ny of Mrs. Smith was discovered by the undis- 
guised hints of some of the French officers. I 
was one evening at the gaming-saloons of the 
Phenix theatre, the great resort of people of 
fashion, when a female friend of mine, a Vene- 
tiun ex-noble, asked me whether I had heard 
of the unhappy fate reserved for Mrs. Smith. 
I answered, that I knew she was to reside at Pa- 
dau, in future, agreeably to the will of the French 
government; but my friend mysteriously repli- 
ed, that Lugarde had received instructions to 
send her to Valenciennes: I shuddered at the 
intelligence, and considered for some hours 
whether I ought to inform Mrs. Smith of it or 
not ; however, imagining that though it might 
cause a disagreeable surprise, it would prepare 
her against the immediate consternation that 
such an event would produce if abruptly i: ti- 
mated, I resoiyed on letting her know what I 
had heard. Count Attemsalso discovered some- 
thing similar ; but the police continuing to pro- 
mise the passport to Padau for the next day 
with certainty, we were led tobelieve the report 
to be unfounded. The next day passed howev- 
er witout bringing any passport ; and in the 
€veuing, while we were atthe house of Madame 





Attems, extremely umieasy on account of this , 


(as on such occasions people exert their saguci- 
ty in conjecture and consultation) we brought 
forwardall our stock of information and hypoth- 
esis, and discussed the measures to be adapted 
in every event. But aboutten o'clock that night, 
the arrival of a serjeant, accompanied by three 
gend’armes, dissipated our suspense ; he arrest- 
e< the person of Mrs. Spence: Smith. inthe name 
ofthe zmperor of the French ; and conducted her 
with him, followed by the other soldiers, to her 
lodgings. She there received orders not to quit 
her chamber ; for the enforcement of which 
the gend’armes were posted outside the door. 

“ The most infamous assissin or traitor could 
not have been more rigidly watched, orsurround- 
ed by stricter guards than was this unhappy lady.” 


The Marquis then minutely gives an account | 


of his interviews with Mrs. Smith, and of the 





projects he communicated to her for effecting — 
her escape—his success in securing the safety | 
_ of her two children—and his procuring a pass- 


port to accompany Mrs. Smith to her place of 


destination. The following is the manner in 
which he describes his depaiure from Venice 
with Mrs. Smith— 

“ At eight o’clock in the evening we left Ve- 
nice, which had been so agreeable to me before, 
but was now grown quite odious. The ci.lm 
surface of the water, and the serene sky, seem- 
ed favorable omens for us. I could not refrain 
from often turning my eyes on the stupendous 
edifices of that rich and magnificent city, from 
whence I was departing perhaps never to re- 
turn. I called to mind the happiness which I 
had enjoyed during my stay there ; and from 
my dubious anticipations of futurity, my imagi- 
nation fluctuated tothe recollection of the charm- 
ing amusements of Venice, embellished by the 
peculiar hilarity and civility of the inhabitants. 
This is, in my 0j inion, by far the most gay and 
splendid cityof Italy. Its prospect, as it retired 
from my sight, left on my mind an impression 
of attachment which can never be obliterated. 

“ Countess Attems, her husband, the prince 
Parr, and baron Villetti, accompanied Mrs. 


' Smith in their gondolas as far as Fusina, the 


first landing place, five miles from Venice ; but 
the approach of night obliged them to return. 
The amiable countess could not resolve on fi- 
nally leaving her sister, or abandoning her a 
victim tothe sufferings that now gathered round 
her. ‘They embraced each other: a thousand 
kisses, and promises of eternal affection were 
interchanged : they vowed to live under the 
same roof, in whatever place Mrs. Smith should 
be taken to. Tears were a welcome resource, 
sizhs were necessary : the instant that should 
again unite them was their only consolation, and 





torments. I embraced my friend Villetti; but 
the soldiers losing p. tience at this lengthened 
scene of cistress, ordered our goncoliers to put 
off ; and we proceeced on our way to Paday, in 
the deepest aijiction.” 

The treatment Mrs. Smith received, and the 
feelings uncer which she must heve | bo, ed 
during her journey us a prisoner to Valenciene 
nes, may be readily conceivec from the .cccunt 
the Marquis gives of one cf he gerd arme,who 
satin the cartilage with then. —* ‘LT his feiiow 
wished to occupy my attention with the hisvory 
of hiscrimes, which he recite as noblé trophies 
of his revenge. He appeared ceituin ot per- 
suading me that revenye was suited to the char- 
acterofa man of fee iig—th.t hisicllow crea- 
ture gasping his last, fiom wounds inflicted by 
him, was the most picasing Spectacle to him— 
that a legacy which his brother had disputed 
with him, had kindied in his bosom the cesire 
of murdering that brother. As we entered Ve- 
rona in the evening, he poinied toa spot where 
he suid he once murdered his comrade.” ‘Lhe 


Marquis, at Verona, made an essay towards the 


liberation of Mrs. Smith, and which, by re.son 
of the pusillanimity of a friend on whom he ce- 
pended, proved abortive. Irom this place they 
proceeded to Brescia, where, by « peculiar in- 
stance of good tortunes the Marquis piocures 
the esccpe cf Mrs. Smith. We shall give this 
part of the account in his own words— 

“ It was neur eleven o'clock, when drest as a 
Brescian postiiion, and with the rope-ladder and 
letter under my Cloak, I advanced thro’ the most 
lonely streets, towards the inn calied the Twe 
Towers, where Mrs. Smith was. A high wind 
which thickened the atmosphere with clouds of 
dust, had caused the inhabitants to retive into 
cofiec-houses and the theatre, le.ving the city 
quite deserted even at th.t hour. Being uppre- 
heissive that the gend’aimces, or others on the 
watch, might observe me irom the inn, I stop- 
ped betore 1 approached to the winduw: I lise 
tened for some time to the noise of the soldiers; ° 
and after convincing myself that they were oc- 
cupied in drinking, | dew near, und fei: for the 
string with my hand. Heving found it, I tied 
the ladder and lJetter to it; and on my puliing 
gently, she drew up the purcel. I then retired, 
overjoyed at sceinig the first danger so weil got 
over. 

“J had to wait tl ree hcurs before J was io re- 
turn under the window ; «ind in the mean time, 
being in want ofsome nourisiment, | entered a 
mean tavern in a remote corner of the town, 
mixing with people of the lowest description. 
Here | satistied my hunger, ana rested myseif, 
1 then went toa coffee-house near the Ghetto; 
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(or residence of the Jews) where I waited till 
one o’clock. After this, in order to ascertain 
whether all was quiet, and the people retired to 
their homes, I went toward the theatre. On 
my way, I perceived several coffee-houses full 
of officers and citizens: and passed by other 
places of resort full of the dissolute rabble (er 
canaglia) with which this city particularly a- 
bounds ; for as it is near the confines of the Ty- 
rol and the mountains of Switzerland, the Bres- 
cians easily find an asylum in those situations 
for their frequent crimes of murder and robbe- 
ry. I couldnot therefore be too cautious among 
such a people, from whom] had every evilto ap- 
prehend. ‘Though 1 tound myself quite alone 
in the public places, and the awful silence was 
uninterrupted by the step or voice of any human 
being, I often stopped to listen whether any bo- 
dy was advancing towards or following me, and 
.to observe whetherany one stood watching me, 
but I perceived nothing to alarm me, so there- 
fore proceeded tothe inn with an easy and care- 
fui pace. 
( To be continued. ) 
sume SD —_—_ — 
FOR THE GUARDIAN, 
TO * PHILO-AMICUS? 

DEAN Swift, in one of his letters, says, he had ‘it 
in contemplation to write an essay on English bulls and 
blunders.’ I know not that the dean ever wrote the es- 
say ; but the short passage just quoted from his letter 
proves that the dean of St. Patrick’s tho’t that bulls and 
blunders were not wholly confined to the Hibernians. 


I believe 1 could prove, to the satisfaction of any rea- 
sonable man, had 1 room and leisure, that in this opin- 


ion the dean was correct. If so, it seems to follow, 


that itis hardly reasonable to inter, because a man in 


speaking or writing happens to make a blunder, or if 


you please, a du//, that therefore he ‘ must be from the 
good old land of Herbernia.’ It may not therefore be 
impossible that, although Candidus may have made a 
bull, vet he may be a true born American. I wish, 
however, to be understood as not, in this place, abso- 
Jutely either affirming or denying that Candidus is 
«from the good old land of Hibernia.’ Neither do I 
think, if he were from that country, that that circum- 
stance alone should of course be considered as a re- 
yroeach to him, I would despise the man who, that 
ine the fact, should refuse to acknowledge himself 
to be ason of Erin. But the question now to be decid- 
ed is, whether Candidus has, or has not made a bu: 
in the |. nguage of the law, been guilty ofa bull ? 
Candidus, in trea‘ing of recreation. divides those 
who stand in need of it into two sorts—‘ such as are 
emploved in bodily labor—and such as have their spir- 
its often exhausted by study and application of mind.’ 
This distinction he carefully preserves 
have confounded this distinction ; 
recreation is intended ‘ on/y an at 
So also Candidus says with re ference to those who 
are emploved in dodi/y /ador. But permit me to ask, 
what kind of recreation those would r quire whose 


spinits were exhausted by and app ition of 


ehiedeGre ; 


i; or 


You seem to 
for you say that by 


ysencc of bodily labor , 


study 
mind ' 
study and application of mind ? If this be the fact, is 
there anv} r ns stenc in saving that ‘ whatever eith- 
er -cqiuires : 
co TT? om | 
cre: 
tier while 


rcauses a strong application of mind is 
to the intention of recreations’ /—meaning re- 
tions of mind I must beg the reader’s pa- 
I relate, in this place, a little anecdote 
Torce knew a farmer who, after performing a hard 
a "3 rk at ds 
thus * 
hir 


wor? and go to sas 
? 


apdpor. Use a at the close of th: day 


} 


.ddress his sons, who had been emploved with 


. 


singe wood This was a 2wntee far- 
mr— bi SUDDPOSE “he had been an Tdris) man i— 
‘Wh a boll * would have been the exclamation 
w-Noed 1! m ke the application 
Wind? 


with wespect to 
‘Come, (says the student) let us leave off stu- 














W ould thev note. idently req'iure an aosence ot 


eich the dav—* Come bovs. let us now leave off 





dy and application of mind, and attend to such things 
as either require or cause a streng application of mind, 
in order to refresh and strengthen our exhausted spir- 
its”—Excellent ! ; 

Again—Candidus says that attendance at the Thea- 
tre ‘is commonly of such length as to produce satiety 
and weariness ;’ and Pranks 2 says that ‘ the stage is 
improper as arecreation because it agitates the pas- 
sions too violently and interests too deeply” This you 
affect to consider as a contradiction. But if the read- 
er should find, what I believe is the fact, that while 
you were critisising Candidus, you neither understood 
what he had said, nor what you were saying yourself, 
and that you scarcely Knew the difference between sa- 
tiety,* weariness or sleep—if he should find this, 
he will not pay much regard to your determ- 
inations as a critic. Is it to you inconceivable, 
that by /ong attendance to such things as agitate the 
passions too V iolently, and inierest too deeply , or in oth- 
er words, cause a strong application of mind, the mind 
may become satiated ; that is, may become full beyond 
desire or pleasure ? May not even the body, by contin- 
uing too long in one place, become weary ? May not 
both these happen evea when the objects of attention 
may be in themselves at first amusing ? If you can form 
no idea how such things may happen, then is your ‘ taste 
for refinded enjoyment’ extraordinary indeed. But if 
such things might happen, then is Candidus not justly 
chargeable with inconsistency for merely stating the 
facts 

You conclude your strictures in these words : ‘ None 
but those who have a tasze for refined enjoyment— 
whose souls are attuned to the sensibilities excited by 
the innocent pleasures of the polite and polished world 
can ever justly estimate these enjoyments.’ If we con- 
sider the characters who are to attend the Theatre, it 
must be allowed that you here pay but a sorry comph- 
ment to the stage ? PHILO-CANDIDUS. 

P. S. 1] ask leave to explain. In my former number, 
where I say that Candidus merely supposes it was the 
design of Amicus in sending certain characters to the 
Theatre to reform them, I would not be understood as 
thinking myself Warranted in the assertion by any direct 
declarations of Candidus. linfer the fact merely from 
the circumstances of the case. My readers, if they 
think the inference unreason. ble, are at hberty te draw 
a different one. P.C. 

* Satiety—fulness beyond desire or pleasure ; more 
than enough; wearisomeness of plenty; state of be- 
ing palled or glutted.’—Dr. Fohnson. 

—_ & —_—- 
POR THE GUARDIAN. 


MAGNO CONATU MAGNAS NUGAS AGIT. 


He makes a great stir to no purpose. 
Messrs. Printers, 

WERE it not the fact, that ‘those who promise 
most commonly execute feast,’ the reading of the ex- 
traordinary production of ‘ Theatricus’ would have 
given me fearful apprehensions respecting the fate of 
‘poor Candidus.”” When we see aman of no more 
than ordinary size, mounted on stilts ; giving himself 
the airs of an Anakim in consequence of such artificial 
elevation; threatning his opponent with ¢ painful dis- 
section ;? or endeavoring to frighten him away with 
‘tornadoes, earth-quakes, Holbein’s dance of death, 
bloody wine bags, hobgoblins, raw-head-and-bloody- 
bones,”’—I say, when we see this, we are at a stand 
between the gaze of astonishment, and the smile of 
contempt. I wonder if Theatricus has ever read the 
fable of the Frog and the Ox? It will never do for such 
mere pigmies as Theatricus and myself, to endeavor 
to swell or puff ourselves to the size of our superiors ; 
such as Dr. M—, or Dr. N—, those * giants in litera- 
ture.” And I do think that Candidus himself was much 
in fault, to commence his second number as he did. —- 
It was certainly very wrong in him to advert to such 
‘terrific’ things as He ought to have 
considered that some of his readers might have ‘souls 
attuned to sensibilities ;’ and that, although he may 
himself have been exempt from infantile terrors, yet 
that there might be some who, hike Theatricus, were 
early tutured, by their ‘ grandmothers,’ with the appre- 
heusions of ‘ hobgoblins, raw-head-and-bloody-bones.’ 


qwar and wice. 





| or less innocent or criminal.’ 





Theatricus says that the representations of Candi- 
didus, ‘ were but shadows of Candidus’ own creation” 
—(A new kind ot creation!) Now, if it be a fact, that 
our country is threatened with war, and that vice pre- 
vails ; or even if it be true that others before Candidus 
have supposed this to be the fact, then has Theatricus 
written that which is not quite correct. But I leave 
this, in order to examine in what manner Theatricus 
performs his promises, of convicting Candidus ‘ before 
the tribunal of public opinion, of misrepresenting the 
arguments of Amicus—of wilfully or ignorantly mis- 
stating* {1 suppose he means mistating ] his language 
—und an attempt at imposition on the reader.’ ¢ Seri- 
ous charges,’ sure enough. Let us see how they are 
supported. 

I will admit, what it would be in vain to deny, and 
what I do not wish to deny, that Candidus, in his an- 
swer to Amicus, does accuse the latter of making all 
the attendents of the theatre tavern-haunters, gamblers, 
or otherwise grossly immoral. Candids does not ac- 
cuse Amicus positively of doing this wi/fud/y, but says 
it was done *¢ wilfully or otherwise -° meaning by re- 
serve, I suppose, ignorantly. The only question then 
at present to be attended to, is ‘ whether Amicus has, 
in his first number, either wilfully er otherwise, made 
all mankind tavern-haunters, gamblers, or otherwise 
grossly immoral’? I think this isa fair statement of 
the question. There is no way to decide this question, 
but by an extract from Amicus, with the plain and na- 
tural meaning. These are the words of Amicus : 

** Let us for a moment consider the nature and cone 
stitution of man.” Is it not evident that Amicus here 
proposes to consider man, as a species, that is a// man- 
find 2 Is it not an obvious rule of understanding lan- 
guage, that whenever a noun is used as maz is in thig 
place, without any ticle to limit it, the noun must be- 
understood in its widest sense ? Amicus proceeds = 
‘Man, through necessity and habit, is a social animal? 
Evidently again meaning the whole species, or a// man- 
kind. Now the reader is requested to point out the 
spot, if he can, where Amicus leaves any of this spe- 
cies, or aii »»ankird, till he lands them safe at a tavern 
—or the gumiig-table—or in places where ‘he indulg- 


| es in other excesses, hurtful to his morals, and destruce 
| teve to his constitution.’ 


Let us give Amicus a fair 
hearing. ‘ Man, through necessity and habit, is a so- 
cial animal ; prompted by the dictates of nature, and 
his imperious wants, he becomes industrious. Induse 
try necessarily requires relaxation from labor, and in 
these hours of relaxation, his propensities for amuse- 
ments, for society, are naturally rekindled. He resorte 
to the tavern,—for there he hopes to find company and 
past-time,f calculated to fill up the leisure he enjoys. 
Or to the gaming-table, tor there he hopes to find, 
superadded to his other enjoyments, the prospect of 
profit. Or he indulges in other excesses, hurtful to his 
morals, and destructive to his constitution” Now, reade 
er, will you tell me where Amicus has left any of the 
species, or all mankind, of whom he was evidently 


| speaking in the commencement, excepting at these 


three places ? Amicus, it will be recollected, was not 
accused of doing this wi/fud/y. I believe he is not 
chargeable with sinning against knowledge. But let 
us hear Amicus explain himself. ‘ Every man in 
society (with scarce an exception) will devote a por- 
tion of his time and money to amusements, either more 
All more exceptionable 
however than the Theatre, according to Amicus, and 
a Theatre, inthe estimation of Candidus, is not inno- 
cent. Both from the first statement, and also from the 
explanation of Amicus, it appears ‘hen that Candidugs 
was fully and completely warranted in saying that Am- 
icus had made all mankind tavern-haunters, gamblers, 
or otherwise grossly immoral. 


wrong or falsely..— Johnson's Dict. Corrector is there- 
fore rather incorrect in this criticism. The l>tter « is 
repeated in this word. In the other word, ‘ dastime,? 
the error is merely tvpographical, and not attributable 
to the writer.—E Jitor.] 

Tt A typographical error, undoubtedly. I suppose it 
should be pastime. It is to be feared that those unhap- 
py sons of dissipation will see the time when they would 
give worlds, if they possesed them, to find past time, or 
time which is past. 


+ A death-bed’s detector of the heart’ —Young. 










































The next thing alledged in support of the charges 
bro’t against C.ndidus, 1s his accusing Amicus of send- 
ing gambiers, &c. to the Theatre ‘ to be reformed.’ 
Ihave read ¢ Philo-Candidus,’ on this article, and do 
think-that he has fully and satisfactorily replied to 
¢ Philo-Amicus,’ who had brought for ward the same 
objection. To this the reader is referred. 

The next allegation is, that Candidus accuses Am- 
icus, in contending for a ‘Lheatre, of arguing in favor 
of unm asylum for gamblers, &c. This I consider as a 
mere verbal criticism. Cendidus might, perhaps have 
used a better word than as,/um, to convey the idea. 
C:ndidus says, that if none but gamblers, &c. attend 
the Theatre, then Amicus is ‘ arguing in favor of es- 
tablishing an asylum (a sanctuary, a retreat) for gam- 
blers,’ &c. Is not this self-evident ? Ah! "poor The- 
atricus’! How totally at a loss must he have been for 
proots to support his charges against Candidus. 

The next testimony is in these words ; ‘ You (Can- 
didus) state that, from the contrast drawn by Amicus, 
he admits a Theatre to promote vice, indolence and 
extravagance. You must be conscious of this being 
alike untrue with the former. Aye, just about as un 
true. Butthe former was true, as it happens. That 
is, it was true os stated by Candidus, conditionally.— 
I wish to know of you, Messrs. Printers, or of any rea- 
son: ble man, how ‘the advantages derived from The- 
atres’ can be ,‘ contrasted with their disadvantages,’ 
(Amicus’ own words) when the advantages and disad- 
var tages are not held up to view? I always supposed, 
that in order to make a contrast, the contrasted articles 
must be specifically named and admitted. It is not 
pretended by Theatricus that the articles mentioned 
by Cundidus were not named by Amicus. Theatricus 
contends that they were not al/ admitted. Candidus 
seems to have foreseen this difficulty, and therefore 
makes an exception of that article which Amicus en- 
deavors to disprove. Amicus ought not to expect that 
his loose, indiscriminate way of reasoning, is to ope- 
rate to the disadvantage of his opponent. Ifhe admits 
that ‘ many of’ the objections brought against Thea- 
tres are * well founded,’ and afterwards savs his in- 
tention was to contrast, &c. his opponent had a right to 





suppose that of the objections named, he admits those | 


which he does not attempt to disprove. This he has 
done, and he has done no more—for, I repeat, he ex- 


cepts the article attempted to he disproved by Amicus. 
‘And now,’ Messrs. Printers, ‘Il ask, nay, I may 


even demand of’ Theatricus ‘ himself, whether’ Can- 
didus ‘does not stand’ acquitted ‘ of the charges made 
against him ?” 

As for the terms ‘ sophistry, misrepresentation, con- 
temptible argument,’ &c. I leave them as they are, to 
be applied by the reader, where he shall think they 
most properly belong.—* Alas, poor’ Theatricus.’ 
CORRECTOR. 


~ - - 


- BIOGRAPHICAL ANECDOTES. 

















No. IX. 
MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS, 
PRESENTED Roensard, the celebrated French po- 
et, with a service of plate, on which was embossed, 
mount parnassus and the fountain of the muses, with 
this inscription : 
A Ronsard I’ Apollon de la source des muses. 
To Ronsard, Phalus of the muses fount. 


Brantome, in his ¢ Ilhistrious Ladies,’ is inclined to 
make a very saint of this unfortunate Queen. His at- 
tachment to her for her beauty and her accomplish- 
me: ts, made him throw a veil over her vices and her 
failings. 

Mr. POPE. 

In the life of this celebrated poet, written by that 
accute critic, Dr. Jol nson, he professes ignorance of 
Pope’s asperity against Bentley. When Pope’s trans- 
lation of the Iliad came out, Bentley spoke in a con- 
temptuous manner of Pope’s knowledge of Greek. It 
secms singulur with what a great degree of disdain 
Greck scholars treat them that are not so ; insomuch 
that one is almost inclined to adopt the wish of a coun- 
try gentleman, to one of those arrogant and pedantic 
recollectors of words who h:d behaved ill to him— 
‘ Heayen send you less Greck and more mannegs |’ 


WILLIAM, DUKE OF CUMBERLAND. 

The Duke, being the first prinee of the Brunswick 
family who was born in England, piqued himseli thro’ 
lite upon being an Englishman. Riding out one morn- 
ing to areview with his iather, when he was not above 
ten or eleven years of age, two officers, who saw him 
pass the line, and who admired the looks and air of 
the young hero, could not resist exclaiming, ‘ Whzt a 
charming boy thatis '" The Duke heard them, and 
thinking they said German instead of charming, turn- 
ed «bout in great heat, and replied, ‘’Tis false, gen- 
tleman, 1 um no Geiman, ’m an English boy, and I 
beg you may never call me so again.’ 

—at 
For the Guardian. 


THEATRICAL. 


ON Thursday evening last, the Lr renary Socie- 
Ty exhibited at the Thespian Hotel, for the benfit of 
the * Albany Humane Society.’ - The exercises of the 
evening were opened by Mr. Abraham Forman in a | 

| 
| 
! 





short but appropriate address, tending chiefly to dis- 
close the motives of their appearance, with oth@ in- 
troductory remarks. The succeeding exercises were 
the tragedy of Cato, and the farce of the Mock Doctor. 
—The characters m the tragedy were cast us follows. 
[See s'xth number of the Guardian. ] 

The characters in the tragedy were generslly well 


at home in their respective characters. 

The farce was executed admirably well—Gregory, 
Sir Jasper and Dorcas, particularly signalized them- 
selves in this performance. The Albany Band of Mu- 
sicians accompanied the exercises of the evening. The 
greatest order and decorum were observed, and the 
whole conducted in a becoming manner, so to gain the 
applause of a numeroug, polite and respectable audi- 
ence. OBSERVATER. 


sustained. The female partof performers were quite | 





WEEKLY SUMMARY. 


ALBANY, Jan. 23, 1808. 
FOREIGN. 
On the 25th Dec. St. Thomas and St. Croix were ta- 
ken by the Briush——By accounts from Cadiz i: ap- 
pears, that the Court of Madrid has declared that the 




















- eauce of Portugal shall not be acknowledged on the 





Continent—that a wur was expected between Spain 
and Portugal—that the Gey. Gen. of Cadiz had gone 
to Seville to take command of 40,000 men under Gen. 
Junot.——-Gibralter was besieged by 2000 Sanish troops 
commanded by Gen. Castino—_An Embargo had 
been laid at Martinique, which continued till the 25th 
Dec. By London papers of the 17th Nov. the im- 
portant intelligence is received, that England has de- 
clared France and her dependencies in a state of block. 
ade. 





DOMESTIC. 

The Court of Enquiry into Gen. Wilkinson's conduct 
had commenced its session on the 11th inst. but ad- 
journed for want of evidence till the 20th —The H. of 
Representatives have at length voted an enquiry into 
| his conduct. The corporation of N. York have pro- 
vided for the seamen who have been thrown out of 
employ in consequence of the Embargo. A resolu- 
tion has passed the H. of Representatives, to request 
J. Randolph and D. Clarke, (a delegate from N. Or- 
leans) to lay on the Clerk’s table, all the papers and 











information in their power relative to the charges a- 
' gainst Gen. Wilkinson. Mr. Rose has arrived at 

Washington, and it is generally believed has full pow- 
| ers to negotiate on all the points of dispute between 
G. Britain and America. Col. Burr, it is said, is on 
his way to Ohio, to take his trial for high treason. 

er St 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Cue Wixp IaisnH Gint—To every impartial and 
benevolent mind we recommend the perusal of this 
very interesting work. We are ata loss which most 
to admire, the talents of the author, or the amiable 
| traits of character exhibited in the Irish nation.—This 
captivating tale is accompanied by many valuable notes 


| of the antiquity of the manners and customs of that 
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people. We think this work in another point of view 
entitled to considerable credit. The true Irish char- 
acter has been much traduced, and at the same time 
very little understood. Prejudice has frequently ob- 
scured their virtues, and blazoned abroad their vices. 
This work will have a tendency to remove these pre- 
judices—and though, in common with other nations, 
they are chargeable with many vices, yet in one virtue 
they stand at least equal to any, if not unrivalled— 
HOSPITALITY. 





— 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Ep1trorraL Note.—* Theatre or no Theatre, that 
is the question 2?—und a truly ala: ming question it prom. 
ises tobe to the Guardian, which must sink beneath 
the load, unless a cessation of hostilities should take * 
place.—‘ Amicus’ and ‘ Candidus,’ with their auxilia- 
ries, ‘ Philo-Amicus, Philo-Candidus,’ and ‘ Theatri- 
cus,’ thicken around us ; and a cloud of combattants 
may arise as the subject ‘ waxeth warm.’ We are 
compelled therefore to desist from inserting any fur- 
ther remarks on this topic after this day’s paper. The 
confined limits of the Guardian imperiously forbid their 
admission, and to that necessity it is our duty to sub- 
mit. 

‘ Angelo’ has received a place in this day’s Guardian. 
We feel particularly indebted to this correspondent for 
the favors we have received from him ; and trust that 

‘our occasional alterations, in merely formal parts of 
his communications, will not be deemed amiss by him 

We have admitted ‘ Young Hammond’ Does the 
writer intend a quiz ? 

‘ Amicus, Nos. III. and IV? ‘ Philo-Amicus, No. III» 
‘ Theatricus, No. II’ and * Toby Tickler, No. 1” lave 
been received. As these productions fall under the 
rule we have prescribed to ourselves in our Editorial 
Theatrical Note, we must decline their insertion. 

We are again obliged to postpone the publication of 





a number of communications which have been receive 
ed. They will be duly attended to. 
—_—_ 





—»_ 





JUST RECEIVED, 
AND FOR SALE, AT THE BOOKSTORE OF 
Van Benthuysen & Mood 
NEARLY OPPOSITE 1 HE COURT-HOUSE, ALBANY, 
SALVO’s TRAVELS. 
THROUGH THE Tyrol, Bonemia, GALLIcIA, 
PoLanpb, anp Livonta—Containing the par- 
ticulars of the liberation of Mrs. Spencer 
SmrtH, from the hands of the French police, 
(The present Edition is ornamented with an eegant 
likeness of the Author, by Fairman._) 
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THE WIL IRISH GIRL, 
A NATIONAL TALE. 
By Miss OweEnson. 
‘* This race of men, though savage they may seem, 
«¢ The country, too, with many a mountain rough, 
© Yet they are sweet to him who tries and tastes them.” 
FOURTH AMERICAN EDITION. 
THEY HAVE FOR SALE, 


WHOL.., HALF & QUARTER 
TICKETS, 


In Lottery No. VI. for the EncouRAGEMENT 
oF LITERATURE, Which will positively com- 
mence drawing in the city of New-York, on 
the 5th day of April next, 





January 16, b808, 
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POETRY. 


FOR THE GUARDIAN, 





_—_—_— 


THE BLESSINGS OF PEACE. 


WHEN the mild sun of peace shall shed her oays, 
And earth exulting join in notes of praise 
To hail the day when horrid war shall cease, 

And ev’ry nation taste the cup of peace; 

W hen man ’gainst man no longer lifts his arms, 
Nor virtue yields to base seductive charms, 
Then will the joys of life primeval shine, 

And man to man in sacred friendship join ; 
Calm reason guide whate’er the fancy paints, 
And reason dictate void all restraints. 

Then he in war, who bore the massy shield, 

No more the spear nor flaming sword shall wield ; 
B:t proud to till the soil he did detend, 

Or nurse the vine or to his flocks attend ; 

Pomona, bounteous, will his | b is crown 

With bending fruit which he wii call his own ; 
The vine will flourish, and ascending, climb 

Up town ing trees its tendrils to entwine ; 

Where Bacchus frolicksome in plenty roves, 

And grand profusion crowns the fruit he loves ; 
The hills and valleys dress’d in smiling green, 
And oxks and pines adorn the woodland scene, 
And chrystal streams soft murm’ring thro’ the wood 
Where the proud hills o’erlook the gentle flood ; 
Secure from danger, conscious of no harm, 

Man then will fear no longer war’s alarm. 

These ave but few of thousand scenes that bless, 
These are but few, (ye gentle bards confess ') 
That stump the value of perpetual peace, 

Exalts her worth, and all her joys inercase. 
ANGELO. 
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FOR THE GUARDIAN. 


TO LAURA. 


PERMIT a youth, unknown to wealth or fame ; 

A prey to torments of despairing love, 
In artless numbers to reveal his flame ; 

O could his lays thy soft compassion move. 
Since first these eyes beheld, ali! fatal day, 

The smile that beams upon your angel face, 
My heart forsook me, nor one feeble ray 

Ot hope, is lingering to restore my peace. 
And yet in some still moment, when the pow’r 

Of reason sleeps, when borne on fancy’s wing, 
My fond ideas, in the midnight hour, 

In airy visions, some short respite bring : 
Then fortune smiles, und penury no more 

To better prospects shuts each distent hope ; 
*Tis then 1 cease my mis’ry to deplore, 

And gy e€ to ple asd imagination scope. 
But when the short, delusive calm if o’er, 

When sad icflection’s hand re moves the veil, 
Then to my bosom, with redoubled power, 

Each pang returns, the aids of fancy fail. 
Disastious hour ' what ruin hast thou shed ! 

Could not kind he:ven from me ayert the doom ? 
Far better 1, if numbe:’d with the dead; 

Despair h: d press’d i.e to the silent tomb. 
For could a lt eart of adamant, repel 

Her matchless form, ber soft engaging air ? 
No '— or a stoic bear unmov’d to tell 

The various beauties of the heavenly fair. 
Then since condemn’d the shafts of love to bear, 

Thus doom’d to heave the unavailing sigh, 
Since thou art deaf to every fervent prayer, 

What now is left me but Cespair ? to die. 

YOUNG HAMMOND. 
<a 


THE MOU. TEBANK. 





A MorniEBaNk once, «s ‘tis said, at a fair, 

T ke the wise gentry who crowded it, stare, 
P, «sted. im sr ite of the church's decree, 

so exer wos>’dit, The Devi! might see— 
Sx 


mn or sight who ws 


id ever for ego, 


The Devil seemm’d in them they all scrambled so. 





Che Guardian. 








While with mouth very wide, an old purse very long, 
Was held out by this sore’rer and shook to the throng : 
* Good people,’ he bawl’d, ‘ now your eyes but unfold 
* And say, if within, any thing you behold ? 
When one who stood next repli’d with some gall, 
‘ What is there to see, where there’s nothing at all ? 
Then ‘ Ah /’tis the Devil,’ the wag said, ‘ 1 swear, 
‘ To open one’s purse and to see nothing there.’ 
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EPIGRAM. 
FROM MARTIAL. 


SINCE you so much resemble one another 
In your bad lives and ways, what makes this pother ? 
She the worst wife, the worst of husbands He, 
The devil’s in it, if you can’t agree. 
——a GD 2a 
DR. WILLIAM HARVEY. 
( The discoverer of the circulation of the Blood.) 


Dr. HARVEY was ever afraid of becoming 
blind. Early one morning, for he always rose 
ear, his house-keeper coming into his cham- 
ber to call him, opened the window-shutters, 
told him the hour, and asked him if he would 
rise Upon which he asked, if she had opened 
the shutters—she replied, yes. “ Then shut 
them again.” She didso. ‘* Then open them 
again.” But still the effect was the same to 
him, for he had awaked—stone blind. Upon 
which he told her to fetch him a bottle, (which 
she herself had observed to stand on his shelf in 
his chamber for along time) out of which he 
drank a large daught, and it being strong poi- 
son, which it is supposed he had long betore 


prepared and set there for this purpose, he ex- | political career, the latter observed, * Aye, aye, 


pired within three hours after. 
| Hasted’s History of Kent. 
——— 
THE IRON-MASK. 

THE following account of that celebrated 
state-prisoner whose name and quality have hith- 
erty puzzled every enquirer, appears inthe MS. 
memoirs of M. De La Reinterie, afterwards in 
the possession of the Marquis of Mesmon Ro- 
mance, at Paris. The Marquis says, that when 
he commanded in the fortress of Dignerol, a 
ftrisoner, who was confined in the citadel of that 
place, one day shut the door of his room upon 
his keeper, and running down stairs, attempted 
to escape. He was stopped however by the cen- 
tinel, at the bottom of the stairs. The officer 
upon guard immediately approached the prison- 
er, and ina threatening attitude drew his sword : 
** How, sir! Dare you to raise your arm,” reso- 
lutely exclaimed the prisoner, “ against the 
blood-royal ot France ?’’ Little doubt, therefore, 
can remain but that the prisoner in the Iron- 
Mask ' ore affinity to the Crown, but in what 
degree must for ever remain a mystery. 

<= 
SCRAPIANA. 

Mal-Entendue.——That aman may be aworthy 
magistrate, and yet know nothing of Latin or 
Greek, is a truism constantly evinced by many 
of the worshipful sages atGuildhall. One of the 


most worthy and humane of these, but who un- | 


fortunately is a little hardof hearing, had, some 
days since, brought before him an unfortunate 
Scotch tntor, who had been making rather too 
free over night with Whitbread’s British Fale- 
rian, and was found by the watch * recubans sub 
tegmine fagi,” or in plain English, drunk and fast 
asleep under a porter’s pitching-block in the 
sueet, The constable of the night haying stat- 
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ed his charge, the worthy magistrate put the u« 
sual question-—“* Well, my friend, what have 
you to say for yourself ?” Sandy 400’d ; but reck- 
oning on his learning as a certain protection a- 
gainst the consequences of his frailty, he ad- 
dressed the magistrate in a penitent tone and 
Edinburgh accent—“ Ma Lord, I’m an unfort- 
nit mon, tes trus ; but, 
‘© Nemo mortalium omninis HOORds sAupit.” 


The worthy Alderman started. “ Eh! what ! 

What’s that he says about wh—s in a sawpit ? 

Harkee, my good friend ! sawpits are very im- 

proper places for you to go into with such com- 

pany. Ill discharge you for this time ; but 

never come here again with such a story.” 
—_—— 

If two negatives make an affirmative, what 
will half a dozen negatives make? A market 
woman going over Roxbury Neck, observed she 
had left a box at some of the shops in town, the 
lid only being left in the cart. She sent her hus- 
band back to enquire among a few shops where 
she must have left it. With an anxious inquis- 
itive countenance he asked in several stores— 
Nobody don’t know nothing about no box that no- 
body left here, with no kiver on, as nobody knows 
on, does there ? 


The celebrated Wilkes jesting one day with 


' an alderman, not overstocked with good sense, 


but with whom he had run a great part of his 


Wilkes, go on; you always make a buttof me.” 
“ By no means,” said the other, “ Inever stuck 
to an emfity butt in my life.” 


Every man ought to learn to swim—to make a pen 
—and to shave | imself. 
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> MUFFS & TIPPE'TS. 

COUTANT & BAIRD, 
FURRIERS, 


At the Sign of the BEAR, ofifosite the Court- 
House, Court-Street, Albany, 


NFORM their friends and the public 

5 that they have on hand a large and ele- 
gant Assortment of the most fashionable 

’ MUFFS and TIPPETS, which will be 

S sold very low.—Old Muffs will be repaired 

< and Skins dressed at the shortest notice 

$ and on the most reasonable terms. 

5 December 5, 1807. & 
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SHILA LIL SDD 








25,000 Dollars highest Prize: 


WHOLE, HALF & QUARTER 
TICKETS, 


In the Lirrrature Lottery, Vo. VI, For 
Sale by DANIEL STEELE, at his Bookstore, 
sign of the Bratz, a few doors south of the 
Court-House. 

Albany, Nov. 21, 1807. 
oer - —_—-— 
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